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Letter of transmitta 


August 29, 1997 


Dear Minister: 


The members of the Education Improvement Commission are pleased to present this first report, which is in response 


to your request for advice on the following specific issues to assist in developing a new funding model: 
1. Ways the government can ensure that average class sizes do not grow beyond current levels. 
2. Issues affecting the amount and scheduling of instructional time that teachers spend with their students. 


3. Ways to give boards more flexibility in their programme delivery and school organization while ensuring that educational quality 


is maintained or enhanced. 


To carry out this assignment in the relatively short period since your letter of May 29 this year, we have relied heavily upon existing research 
and analysis. As requested, we have reviewed what the best practices and standards are in other jurisdictions, and particularly in the other 
Canadian provinces. In addition, we have benefitted greatly from our public consultation sessions held in various centres across Ontario and 


the wealth of knowledge, commitment and expertise presented by representatives of the various partners within the education community. 


We have been especially impressed by the contribution and advice of students and of parents representing school councils. These councils have 


shown significant growth in recent years and our consultations have been a good start in our mandate to examine their role. We believe that 
this report will prove helpful as you build the allocation model and we are pleased to have had this opportunity to provide 


our conclusions and recommendations on some of the key issues involved. 


On the subject of using early childhood educators as teachers in junior kindergarten and kindergarten programmes, we regret that time 


constraints prevented us from dealing fully with this matter. Perhaps you could advise us if you want us to pursue the issue further. 


We look forward to continuing to work with you as we carry out our mandate as partners in the education reform process with the goal 


of improving the quality of education in Ontario. 


Sincerely, 
SPE ae Cl aeek oe 
Dave Cooke Ann Vanstone 
Co-Chair Co-Chair 
1 Row save, bity Plows by Ap Ul ome hen C.-L Lia 


Mearl Obee 
Commissioner 


Betty Moseley-Williams 


Commissioner 


Arlene Wright 
Commissioner 


Peter Cameron Rémi Lessard 


Commissioner Commissioner 
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“As partners in the education community, 


we share an historic opportunity to design 
and implement meaningful change to make 
our schools better. To be successful, we'll 
need courage and wisdom to better utilize 
our resources and to ensure change that 
benefits our young people and our future. 
There is no point in reform unless it has a 


positive impact on student achievement.” 


— Ann Vanstone, Co-Chair, 
The Education Improvement Commission 


“One of the great strengths of Ontario's 
education system is its ability to change. 
It's important to tie the various reform 
initiatives together and to envision what 
education will look like five years from 
now. A major part of our job at the EIC 
is to help provide the ‘road map’ and 
recommend the structural change 


needed to get us there.” 


— Dave Cooke, Co-Chair, 
The Education Improvement Commission 


“We have an obligation to come up with 


guidelines and directions that will assist all 
of us in making the transition. We need a 


road map.” 


— Secondary school representative 
addressing the EIC's public consultation sessions 


“This government's plan is to give our 
students the opportunity to be the best in 
Canada by putting in place an aggressive 
programme of education reforms. As part 
of our plan, the Education Improvement 
Commission was established to ensure a 
smooth transition to the new district 
school boards. This will allow students 

to benefit immediately from a rigorous 
new province-wide curriculum, regular 
province-wide testing, a new four-year 
high school programme and a new 
approach to funding that are the hallmarks 


of our plan for education reform.” 


— John C. Snobelen, 
Minister of Education and Training 


c 


1. Introduction 


In response to various reports and studies 
and increased public demand for higher 
achievement and greater accountability, 
several initiatives are under way to reform 
Ontario's school system. While there is a 
large public appetite for change, there is 
also considerable concern over where all 
this change is heading. Where will the sys- 
tem be five years from now? What will our 
schools look like? The public and various 
members of the education community are 


saying, “Show me”. 


This first report by the Education 
Improvement Commission, prepared in 
response to a request by the Minister of 
Education and Training for advice on some 
specific issues (Appendix A), provides a 
road map to where we believe education 
reform is headed — and the kind of 
structural changes needed to get us there. 
It shows how various initiatives converge 
along the way to arrive at the same goal 
of improving the quality of education 


in Ontario. 


Our research and public consultations 
indicate there are three main questions 


being raised about education reform: 
¢ What will our children learn? 


¢ How will we know they're learning it? 


Rierp osm te 1799.77 


* How do we bring about the change 
necessary to improve the quality 


of education? 


The new Ontario curriculum for elementary 
schools and current secondary school 
reform initiatives will establish what 


students will learn at each level. 


Regular testing through the Education 
Quality and Assessment Office, standard- 
ized report cards and new standards of 
training and performance for teachers set by 
The Ontario College of Teachers will provide 
the quality assurance and accountability 


being demanded of the system. 


This leaves the final question of how to 
bring about change and ensure it meets 
the goal of improving the quality of 
education for our young people and 
our future. That's where the Education 


Improvement Commission comes in. 


The Commission sees as its role the creation 
of structures necessary to reach the reform 
objectives. Some of these structures will be 
new; others will simply be contemporary 
models that remove old obstacles, make us 
more efficient and allow us to get on with 
the job of making our schools better. 


There's no point in reform unless it has 


a positive impact on student achievement. 
At the end of the process, we'll be able to 
determine whether or not the system 


is working. 


Through careful reading and analysis of the 
considerable literature available on educa- 
tion reform and current practices and from 
hearing those who attended our province- 
wide consultations (Appendix B), we have 


set out to fulfill the terms of our mandate. 


Our overriding goal is to improve the 
quality of education in Ontario, by 
ensuring that the focus of the whole 
reform exercise is the student and the 
teaching/learning process. We know that 
to achieve this, our education systems 
must become more effective and more 
efficient and we will need wisdom and 
courage to plan and implement the 
meaningful change that is required 


to make all this happen. 


To focus on maximizing our resources, 
in this report we will concentrate on 


the following: 


¢ the amount of teaching/learning 

time provided, 
* class size and school organization, and 
¢ building better teams through improved 


use of staff. 


PRS ee: 


By so doing, we will have responded to 
the request from the Minister for advice 
on the specific issues of class size, 


instructional time and programme delivery 


in our schools. We recognize that there 
are additional means of maximizing 
our resources (such as innovative use 


of technology) and we look forward 
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PART 1 
The Signposts 


“Knowing where 
we are going” 


To reach the goals of education reform we 
need to establish some fundamental princi- 
ples or signposts that show where we're 
headed and what we can expect when we 
get there. The need for fundamental princi- 
ples was emphasized to us during our 
public consultation sessions. We believe 


these should include the following: 


Meaningful change is required to improve the 
quality of education and make it possible to 
better meet the needs of our young people — 


as today's students and tomorrow's citizens. 


In this period of fast paced change, it is 
critical that our education system be flexible 
enough to address current and future needs. 
Institutional rigidity, whether it stems from 
legislation, collective agreements or adher- 
ence to past practice, jeopardizes the oppor- 


tunities for our students to achieve. 


For example, there is little benefit in 
establishing new district school boards 
if they are going to continue operating 


as they always have. 


While consistently high standards of pro- 
grammes and services must be established 
and maintained across the province, educa- 
tion systems must be sufficiently flexible to 


respond to Ontario's great diversities. 


There is strength derived from the diverse 
ethnic background, language, student 
population, economic circumstances 

and geography within Ontario. As 
neighbourhoods and communities differ, 
so do our local schools. The distinctive 
cultures within aboriginal communities, 
as well as separate and public, French 
and English school boards, must not only 


be recognized but encouraged. 


District school boards must be empowered 
and encouraged to implement creative, cost 
effective and educationally sound solutions 
that work for them in addressing the chal- 


lenges they face. 


to the opportunity of studying and 
reporting on these options in the 


months ahead. 


Some school boards have developed ways 
to cope with reduced funding, higher 
labour costs, changing student populations, 
and increased demands for services and 
public accountability. Too often, however, 
their efforts have been impeded by existing 
legislation, policy, collective agreement 


restrictions and adherence to past practice. 


The major focus of education has to be on the 
quality of results achieved by our students. 

To ensure consistency and equity throughout 
the province, these results must be clearly 


delineated at the provincial level. 


For too long, we've been paying more atten- 
tion to the resources we put into education 
than to the results we're getting out of it. 
Emphasis has been on increasing spending, 
staff, professional development and 
preparation time — with insufficient 
evidence of what impact all of this has 

on students and learning. Recent reform 


initiatives are important steps towards a 
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shift in focus. It is critical that the Ministry 
of Education and Training continue to take 
the lead in determining the level of results 
to be achieved across the province. Only 

a provincial focus on results can ensure 


equality of education outcomes. 


The full implementation of education finance 
reform should be phased in over a period 


of not less than five years. 


Careful planning and appropriate pacing are 
fundamental to successful change. Boards 
must be given time to adjust and to put in 
place effective strategies to maximize the 
advantages of additional resources or to 
minimize the impact of further reductions. 
It is important that even those that stand 

to gain do not spend "new" money in 


“old” ways. 


The various partners in the education 

community need clearly defined roles and 
responsibilities so they can get on with the 
job of operating an effective, efficient and 


accountable school system. 


There is growing obscurity and uncertainty 
over the roles and responsibilities of the dif- 
ferent levels and partners within the educa- 
tion community. It has often been said, for 
example, that education roles don't change 
or disappear with the times; they are simply 
“collected” and made add-ons of responsi- 
bility. There is also the common complaint 


that at times staff are prevented from 
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carrying out roles they are trained and paid 
to perform. At the same time, it's important 
to recognize that a student's family plays 
the first and most important role in each 


child's learning. 


PART 2 
The Infrastructure 


“Partners in Education— 
Who does what in the 
education community” 


Various structural changes are required to 
support the reform process. Recognition 
and clarification of roles and responsibilities 
among the partners in the education 
process will increase efficiency, effectiveness 
and accountability in the system. The 
Commission regards providing advice and 
direction on role definition as an important 
part of its mandate over the next four years 


and begins with the following overview: 
(a) At the Provincial Level: 


The Ministry of Education and Training 
should be responsible for establishing 
what students will know and be able 

to demonstrate at each grade level and 


particularly upon graduation. 


As well, with regard to finance, we believe it 
is the Ministry's responsibility to provide 
sufficient funding to ensure that the desired 


quality of results can be achieved. 


The Education Quality and Accountability 
Office, an arms-length agency of the 
Ministry, will continue to play the increas- 
ingly important role of monitoring achieve- 
ment of these results, as well as ensuring 
accountability throughout the system. 
Province-wide assessments, reporting sys- 
tems and the creation of a standard curricu- 
lum and report card are significant steps 


toward the achievement of these goals. 


The Ontario College of Teachers will take 
the lead in guaranteeing that province-wide 
consistency is maintained in teacher qualifi- 
cations, certification, standards of practice, 


and mandatory professional development. 


To ensure that progress in the reform 
process continues, the province must fur- 
ther clarify expectations of all the education 
partners. The funding model must address 
the recognized operational expenses of 
boards throughout the province and sup- 
port local flexibility and efforts to maximize 
efficiency. Ministry policy and legislation 
must be reviewed to ensure that any road- 
blocks to maximizing the potential of local 


creativity are removed. 
(b) At the District School Board Level: 


Trustees will continue to play a vital leader- 
ship role. District school boards will develop 
policies and procedures that are based on 


provincial parameters, foster consistency of 


results and maximize efficiency. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the Royal 
Commission's following conclusion: 

... school boards are necessary in translating 
provincial policy into local contexts, for setting 


local priorities, and for providing co-ordination 
and support for their schools.’ 


The boards will ensure that there is compli- 
ance with Ministry policy throughout their 
area of jurisdiction, with their directors of 
education responsible for this accountability. 
As employers of both teaching and support 
staff, boards will continue to fulfill the 
important role of having in place adequate, 


personnel to meet the needs of their students. 


Although local schools will be given more 
autonomy, the district school boards will 
continue to be responsible for system-wide 
policies and services. They will take the 
lead role in developing cooperative 
agreements with co-terminus boards and 
agencies within the broader community 
and in forming partnerships with service 
agencies, businesses and other district 
school boards to attain efficiencies and 


meet common objectives. 


District school boards will place a major 
emphasis on guaranteeing that consistency 
of student achievement is realized in an effi- 
cient manner throughout larger geographi- 
cal areas than currently exist. While the 
province will take the lead in establishing 


the goals of education and measuring 


results, the district school boards will hold 
each school accountable for the achieve- 
ment of its students. This will greatly affect 
the role of supervisory officers, who will 
focus more on supervision and support to 
ensure that achievement targets are met. 
Other system level roles will be affected as 
monitoring of programmes, performance 
appraisal and professional development take 
on increased importance. It will be critical 
for supervisory officers and trustees to be 
involved in training sessions that clarify 
their new roles and develop skills essential 
for success. The formation of partnerships 
with local agencies, businesses and indus- 
tries will continue to expand in importance, 
as will the formation of mutually supportive 
arrangements with neighbouring boards 
and other district school boards throughout 


the province. 
(c) At the Local School Community Level: 


The local community will play a greater 
role in determining how education is 


delivered. 


Individual schools will reflect and respond 
to the culture and priorities of the local 
neighbourhoods and maximize the benefits 
of active involvement by their students' 
families in the learning process. Local 
schools will have greater decision-making 
responsibilities as well as fostering high 


student achievement and developing a close 


working relationship with the local 


community. 


Principals will play the key leadership role 
in this new vision of education. They will 
continue to manage their schools and fulfill 
their valuable role as instructional leaders. 
Added to this will be important functions 
relating to drawing on the resources of the 
local community, seeking and responding 
to input from staff, parents and community 
representatives as well as taking greater 
responsibility for achieving district school 
board objectives. The principal will lead 
staff in developing innovative, flexible 
programmes and structures to respond to 


the needs and strengths within each school. 


A wide range of programme delivery models 
will be used, including flexible groupings 

of students, scheduling of time and use of 
technology. The focus will be on what 


achieves the desired results. 


In our classrooms there will be greater 
flexibility and interaction among colleagues. 
Staff will work increasingly as teams. The 
isolated teacher will become much less 
common, replaced by a staff team approach 
that provides for flexibility of grouping and 
timing based on the needs of students and 
the nature of the subject being learned. 

The focus at the school level will move from 
what is to be covered to how our higher 


standards of achievement can be reached. 
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School councils will have an expanding 
importance as representatives of the com- 
munity in the education system. They will 
play a critical role in advising principals 
and ensuring that the schools respond to 
local needs and reflect local values. The 
councils will respect and encourage the 
pivotal role of parents in the school system 


and in the learning process. 


The Commission agrees with the Royal 
Commission's comments about the role 

of our local schools: 

Because schools are at the heart of the 
education system, they must be at the centre 
of change in education. Change can only occur 


through a realignment of roles and responsibili- 


ties of the key players at the school level.’ 


The role of principal will change more than 
any other within the system. It is critical 
that this role be further clarified and 

that considerable professional training be 
offered — including major revisions to 
current certification programmes. Staff 
performance appraisals, programme review, 
school improvement planning and effective 


interaction with parents and the community 


are all skills that will need to be strengthened. 


Similarly, the role of school councils will 
need to be reviewed and clarified with 
considerable training support for existing 
and new members. While there has been 
considerable progress in this area, more 


attention must be paid to differentiating 
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between the roles of school councils 
and district school boards, as well as 
to accountability, communications and 


consultation strategies. 


PART 3 
The Resources 


“Doing things differently 
to make better use of what 
we have” 


In response to the Minister's request for 
advice on class size, instructional time and 
programme delivery, we believe it is 
important to stress how interrelated these 
issues are. While we have analyzed each 
independently, it is impossible to deal with 


any one in isolation from the others. 


Instructional time and programme delivery, 
for example, are among the various tools 
available to influence class size levels. The 
amount of time students spend on learning 
is an important factor in determining their 
achievement levels and their ability to 
compete with graduates of education 


systems in other jurisdictions. 


Our public consultations showed us that 
the protection of class size is a priority 
with members of the education community 
— including parents, teachers, trustees and 
school administrators. We were struck by 
the perception that there has been a 


significant increase in class size in recent 


years — a perception which is not generally 


supported by the evidence. 


We have considered class size in the context 
of its vulnerability when budgets are being 
reduced. We believe that making better use 
of our resources is a much wiser option 
than increasing class size and one way to do 
that is to increase the amount of time teachers 
teach. By increasing the time teachers spend 
teaching, savings will be produced which 


can be used in the classroom. 


But additional teaching time produces more 
than just financial benefits for education 
systems. Clearly, students in Ontario need 
and deserve to have instructional hours 
more in line with their counterparts in 
other parts of Canada if they are to compete 
effectively on inter-provincial comparisons 
and on national tests. In response to this 
need, we believe the school year needs to 


be lengthened. 


Our conclusions and recommendations on 
these and other crucial issues are set out in 


the following pages under these headings: 
(a) learning time 
(b) class size and school organization, and 


(c) building more effective teams. 


(A) Learning Time 


The length of the school year and school 
day are defined at the provincial level in 
Regulations 304 and 298 respectively. In 
each case, however, it is the minimum that 
is fixed with 194 days per school year and 
five instructional hours per day. Within this 
set time, there are provisions for “up to 
nine” professional development days and 
for secondary schools, “up to fifteen 
instructional days as exam days”. In total, 
therefore, there are a minimum of 185 
legislated instructional days in the elemen- 
tary and 170 in the secondary school year. 
Despite widespread changes in our schools 
and in society, the school day and year have 
remained constant since they were set in 
1973. In most cases, the minimum number 
of hours and days have become the rule in 
schools throughout the province. Similarly, 
the maximum number of professional 
development days has become the actual in 
most jurisdictions. Of twenty countries 
surveyed, in terms of number of school 
days, Canada was tenth with an average of 
188 school days. In comparison, China was 
the highest with 251 days and Portugal the 
lowest with 172. Ontario's 300-minute 
instructional day places us eighth of twenty 
jurisdictions with France maintaining the 
longest at 370 minutes and Brazil the shortest 


at 223 minutes. Although the five-hour 


instructional day, with provisions to reduce 
for kindergarten and special needs pro- 
grammes, is relatively constant across the 
country, there is an increasing variation in 
the length of the school year. A number 

of provinces have set the school year at 
200 days (Saskatchewan, Alberta, Quebec), 
modified the number of professional devel- 
opment days, and reduced the number of 
examination days. In British Columbia, for 
example, examination days are clearly 
defined as “no more than seven days” 


within a minimum of 188 school days. 


When this is translated into the number of 
instructional hours per year for elementary 
and secondary school students, it can be 
seen that Ontario students receive sub- 
stantially fewer hours of instruction than 
do students in some other jurisdictions. 
As an illustration, provincial guidelines in 
Alberta require that students receive 950 
hours of instruction per year in elementary 
schools and 1000 hours per year in 
secondary schools. By comparison, Ontario 
students receive 925 hours of instruction 
per year in elementary schools and 850 


hours in secondary schools.’ 


Some provinces have shifted to ten desig- 
nated professional development days within 
a longer school year (Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba) while others maintain between 
five and seven with clear parameters for 


how and when these days will be used. 


In New Brunswick, for example, the 
government has set the school year at 187 
days with seven professional development 
and one administrative day, all of which are 
to “be held during school breaks” ensuring 
that “the 187 days be full days” with 
sporting events held outside of school 
hours and only two days within any school 


year being allowed for storm days.* 


AVERAGE DAYS IN 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Length of School Year 


China - 251 
Korea ae. =a 222 
Taiwan _ 22 
Israel an i —_ = 215 
Switzerland 7 207 
Italy — 204 
Soviet Union —— — :198 
England =z 92 
Scotland er 191 
Jordan =e 191 
Slovenia 190 
Spain eee ee mae. a 188 
Ontario - average 185 
United States a 178 
Hungary ae 77 
France i eee 174 
Ireland ss ani73 
Portugal ; — ae 


* international comparisons from a selected sample from National 
Centre of Educational Statistics, Washington DC - 1991, 
for 13-year-old students 


The public perception that time is misused 


or underutilized in public education was 
supported during our consultations and in 
our review of research. It appears to be a 
commonly held belief that if you add more 
time, student achievement will improve. 
The variable that is focused upon by the 


public is amount of time (i.e., length of 
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... there was concern expressed at our 


school by the principal as well as some 
parents that there seem to be too many 


interruptions in teaching time... 
(Parent, Northern Ontario) 


Time on task is the single most important 
variable in acquiring a new skill. Changes 
to the school day should definitely incor- 
porate increased pupil/teacher contact. 


(Chair, Northwestern Ontario) 


We have devised a “modified” school year 
calendar, along with our co-terminus 
Board, which requires teachers to return to 
work for a three day period in late August 
to prepare formally for the upcoming year. 
We have minimized single day disruptions 
throughout the school year and clustered 
holidays for a longer March Break. One full 
day is used for elementary school 
parent/teacher conferencing and in the 
secondary schools for a semester turn- 


around day. 
(LEIC Co-chair, Southwestern Ontario) 


school year and/or school day). In consider- 
ing both these variables, however, it is 
important to differentiate between the 
allocated instructional time (i.e. time that 
students are required to be in attendance), 
and the time that is spent in class with staff 
on curriculum-oriented learning. That is, it 
is important to consider both the amount of 
time allocated and the use and distribution 
of that time for focused student learning.’ 
Our central focus on time in relation to 
student learning and achievement should 
emphasize an increase in the amount of 
time available for learning while at the 


same time making it more productive. 


THE SCHOOL DAY 


In general, we found agreement that the 
Ministry of Education and Training should 
continue to set the number of instructional 
hours and allow for flexibility of scheduling 
at the local level. There was consensus that 
the existing instructional day of at least five 
hours is adequate with many, especially 
parents, supporting the idea of lengthening 
the school day to include extra-curricular 
and remedial programmes while protecting 
the five-hour instructional day for curricular 


and clearly defined co-curricular learning. 


In general, the recurrent issue was not the 
legislated length of the day, but the number 
of interruptions that occurred during the 


year which diminished instructional time. 
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The inclusion of preparation time within 
the instructional day was identified as a key 
issue and will be further discussed below. 
Various students, teachers, principals, and 
directors of education emphasized that an 
extension of the day would have an impact 
on the ability of secondary students to hold 
part-time jobs. Participants from rural and 
northern boards were almost unanimous in 
expressing concern that a lengthening of 
the school day would be problematic for 
students because of the long bus rides 


and shortened winter daylight hours. 


In general, the perception is that the current 
length of the school day is appropriate and 
that any significant increases would place 
excessive demand on children's time and 
would be seen by some as a disruption to 
family life. Rather than altering the number 
of hours within a day, there was consistent 
support for ensuring that the day be used 


more productively. 


That the role of the teacher as set out in 
the Education Act and Regulations be 
clarified to indicate that the work day for 
teachers not be limited to the time of 
attendance by students, and that it include 
responsibility for extra curricular activi- 
ties, preparation for class, professional 
development, contact with parents and 


remedial assistance for students. 


That the principal be empowered to 
deploy staff so that teacher-pupil 


contact time increases. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


During our consultation, there was signifi- 
cant support for an extension of the school 
year. The most common figure suggested 
was a ten-day extension (to be allocated in 
August or June depending on local needs). 
Attention also focused on how the year was 
organized with different ideas emerging 
from different parts of the province. In 
some regions, for instance, many days 
during the year are lost due to weather 
conditions and it was suggested that more 
time be placed in August — or that flexible 
days be included at the end of the year — to 
compensate for time lost. For secondary 
school students, a concern regarding the 
extension of the school year related to loss 


of work time during the summer months. 


In general, support for increasing the length 
of the school year stemmed from concerns 
regarding the number and length of 
“interruptions”. In addition to “snow days”, 
which an Eastern Ontario principal estimated 
at from five to eight days per year, respon- 
dents mentioned such items as field trips, 
extra curricular events, examination days, 


and professional development days as 


breaking the continuity of the year and 


reducing instructional time. 


Discussion of the school year frequently led 
to debates around the issue of alternative 


scheduling of time over the year. 


It was pointed out by many that the oppor- 
tunity to vary the schedule already exists 
under the Education Act and Regulation 
304. Examples of alternative schedules 

and their merits to schools across Ontario 
were identified. It was apparent from many 
respondents, however, that there is concern 
that an alternative schedule might be adopted 
provincially (or locally for that matter) and 
that it might be imposed on the education 
community. The need for local flexibility 
and, where possible, options for individual 


families was stressed. 


Overall, there was support for the existing 
practice of the province establishing the 
school year schedule and allowing for 
flexibility at the local level. There was 
widespread approval for some form of 
increase in the school year to reduce 


the impact of lost time. 


That the number of days in the instruc- 
tional year for students be increased by 
two weeks in elementary schools and by 
three weeks in secondary schools (which 
would include the reduced number of 


examination days). 


That the school year for students begin 


on the Monday preceding Labour Day. 


That the number of examination days at 
the secondary school level, currently set 
at a maximum of fifteen, be reduced to 


a maximum of ten. 


(See CHART B on page 10.) 


PROFESSIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


At the outset, it is important to establish 
that professional activity days fall within 


two categories: 


* those for the professional development 


of staff 


¢ those for other activities such as 


parent/teacher conferences. 


Similarly, professional development falls 


into two categories: 


¢ that related to the personal, professional 
growth of the individual. [Such profes- 
sional development is generally done 


outside of school hours.] 


* that related to initiatives from the 
Ministry, district school board or local 
school. [Such professional development 
frequently occurs during professional 


activity days. ] 


The importance of ongoing professional 
development for teachers and other staff 
was strongly supported throughout our 
consultations. There was general agreement 
that professional development days should 
continue to exist, with parents stressing 
the need for a clearer sense of what these 


days are used for. 


It was also suggested that access to 
professional activities be increased so 
that others could share in the benefits 


of the professional development process: 


... Opening some or all professional develop- 
ment sessions to parents could help the parents 
in their struggles to help their children to 


succeed in school. 

(Chair, RCSSB School Council, Northern Ontario) 
Suggestions that two of the existing nine 
professional days be kept within the 
instructional year for teacher-parent inter- 
views was strongly supported and encour- 
aged by parents who pointed out the value 
of having time for teachers, parents/ 
guardians, and students to meet together 
for interviews. Initiatives directed toward 
re-defining professional development days 
to distinguish between professional activity 
days (e.g. parent-teacher interviews, admin- 
istration days, federation days) and profes- 
sional development days received unani- 
mous support from all groups as a method 
of formally recognizing what is already 


taking place in school boards. 
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The Minister could define the school year 


to start on the Monday preceding Labour 
Day and end on June 30th. Within the 
school year, five professional activity days 
could be scheduled prior to the start of the 
school year and five professional activity 
days could be scheduled during the school 
year. The remaining days would be instruc- 


tional days for students and teachers. 
(Director of Education, Southwestern Ontario) 


Schools should schedule exams in a more 
condensed time frame; a reasonable 
amount of days should be scheduled as 
study days; instruction time should be 


scheduled even during exams. 


(Ontario Federation of Catholic School 
Associations) 


Restructuring the school year is long 
overdue. It is an Agrarian Model, originally 
used to accommodate the farming seasons. 


It is unsuited to present realities. 
(Chair, Northwestern Ontario) 


... in many cases it is simply a matter of 


perception — perhaps the public perception 
could be improved by publishing the 
timetable for a P.D. day so that the parents 


would understand what is happening. 
(AEFO) 


With the teachers being available for a 
portion of the summer, then the present 
nine professional development days during 


the school year could be greatly reduced. 
(Director, Northeastern Ontario) 
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HOW THE SCHOOL YEAR WILL CHANGE ... 


Currently ... 


Length of School 


Labour day to end of June 


Teaching Days 


EIC Proposes ... 


Teaching Days 


Start in the last week of August 


Year Initial length of year = 194 days Initial length now = _ 200 days 
Add one week to school year for all students 
Professional Nine scheduled during Schedule five during school year, 
Activity Days school year schedule another five outside of student 
school year in third week of August 
2 : — _ After 9 PA days, year = __ 185 days __with only 5 PA days in-year, the year = _ 195 days 
Add another week to school year for all students 
Examination Days 15 during secondary school year only ten Examination Days 
for secondary students, year = 170 days the year for secondary students = 185 days 
Add a third week to school year for secondary students 
Total Teaching — elementary 185 days — elementary — increase 10 days 195 days 
Days in School — secondary 170 days — secondary — increase 15 days 185 days 
Year — teachers assigned year 194 days — teachers assigned year 205 days 


Respondents voiced general support for 
accommodating professional development 
during an extended school year, with time 
at the end of August being referenced 


most often. 


It was argued by many that this would 
successfully (and efficiently) decrease the 
number of days during the year that 


interrupt instructional time. 


The current level of involvement of teachers 
in professional development was acknowl- 
edged by most respondents. In particular, 
directors and chairs of boards reminded 

us of the number of innovative models of 


delivery that exist in various parts of the 
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Results: School year increased by two weeks for elementary students 
School year increased by three weeks for secondary students 


province. In our research into the literature 
on professional development we found 
significant reasons for supporting further 
innovations in this direction. Although not 
discussed at length during our consultations 
there are strong reasons to believe that 
ongoing professional development is impor- 
tant to student learning and 

achievement, a point illustrated, in part, 


by changes in its delivery since the 1980s: 


Today there is more interest in professional 
development, more funding made available 
for programmes, more creativity in designing 
the programme/process, and more variety in 


the sources of funding.° 


While the old ‘in-service! model of training 
focused extensively on the individual 
teacher's development, current frameworks 
of staff or professional development 

“focus on all levels: the individual teacher, 
the staff, the school” with a view toward 
improved practices, the creation of new 
school cultures and ultimately, improved 
student learning. The notion of both stu- 
dents and school staff as life-long learners 
is a driving force behind new ways of 


thinking about professional development. 


Professional Development, although not a 
panacea, is important to successful school 


improvement and the quality of teaching 


and learning.* As schools invest in develop- 
ment opportunities for all school staff, they 
need to direct attention to two key out- 
comes centred around strategies that will 
“enable the students to learn the informa- 
tion, skills, concepts and values that com- 
prise the curriculum ... and increase the 


students' ability to learn in their future”. 


The “one-shot” workshop, as most teachers 
know, is ineffective towards this end. We 
agree that many of the best practices associ- 
ated with effective professional development 
are already taking place across the province. 
Professional development consortia, the 
French Language System Teacher Centres 
(RESEAU de formation et de programation), 
school-university partnerships for pre- and 
in-service programme delivery, and school- 
based improvement teams are only a few 
examples. These activities take place 
throughout the school year and we recog- 
nize the commitment of individuals and 
staff teams to professional development as 
an ongoing aspect of their school's focus on 
learning. We emphasize the need for contin- 
ued recognition that professional develop- 
ment is best based on the ‘whole-school’ 
concept where growth is enabled for all 
“including school leaders [directors of edu- 
cation, principals, teachers, and existing 
and emergent leaders], and for support 
staff, from school psychologists and 


counselors to teachers' aides” .!! 


Successful school change and student 
achievement requires learning time 


for everyone in the system. 


That the number of days scheduled far 
professional activity purposes during 


the school year for students be set at five. 


That a minimum of two of these five pro- 
fessional activity days be designated for 
assessment of student achievement and 


reporting to parents. 


That the school year for teachers begin 
one full week prior to the opening of 
school, with at least three of these days 
designated for professional development 
purposes under the direction of the school 
principal and subject to the approval of 


the director of education. 


PREPARATION TIME 


The increased demand on teachers is 
widely recognized, along with the changing 
nature of our schools as they respond to 
social and economic changes in society. 
Stressful working conditions and the need 
for individual attention for a growing 
number of students with special needs were 
cited as realities within the contemporary 


school environment. 


During our consultations, many spoke at 
length on the value of preparation time 
for individualized instruction, consultation 
with parents and colleagues, and instruc- 


tional planning. 


Frequently, it was commented that teachers 
have a large number of professional respon- 
sibilities that must be met outside of class- 


room instructional time. 


Preparation time is essential to provide teachers 
with the necessary time to modify and differen- 
tiate programming for students and to develop 
themselves professionally. Professional develop- 
ment that is practical, current and developmen- 
tal is the most successful ... Teachers new to the 
profession or to special education should 
receive a portion of the preparation time in a 


mentoring situation. 

(Minister's Advisory Council on Special Education) 
There were also concerns expressed about 
the range of different demands on teachers 
depending on their role and, in particular, 
their involvement in extra-curricular activi- 
ties and sports. Thus, while some acknowl- 
edged the potential benefit of scheduling 
preparation time outside of the instructional 
day for students it was also recommended 
that accommodation should be made for 
teachers who commit more time to such 
activities and for new teachers and their 


mentor teachers. 


That recognition be given to the value of 


preparation time for teachers within the 
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... a “collaborative culture” focused on 


instruction and student achievement is a 
powertul force for improving schools” 


There are a number of ways to provide 
professional development for teachers. 
Site-based professional development is 
geared to a school success plan. It is a 
valuable, flexible method of P.D. that 
takes into account where each staff 
member is on the learning curve. Regional 
P.D. provides a chance to get beyond the 
confines of their own teaching environ- 
ment to learn additional skills in their 
larger community. Individuals may also 
investigate their own areas of interest 

for professional development. Providing 
financial support for professional develop- 
ment through STPDL [Short term profes- 
sional development leave] funding 
encourages teachers to investigate new 
programmes and strategies which will 
enhance their professionalism and 


improve student performance. 


(Teaching Assistants' Association 
Representatives, Central Ontario) 


Time spent by teachers in lesson prepara- 


tion and programme planning translates 
into improved education for students, and 
must be taken into account in planning the 
structure of the school day. The amount of 
formalized planning and preparation time, 
and the specific way in which it should be 
incorporated into the school day in order 
to best serve the interests of students are 


issues which require further study. 
(Ontario Separate School Trustees' Association) 


Unassigned classroom time contributes to 
the quality of education by allocating time 
for teachers to prepare lessons, materials 
and resources; assess and report; revise 
and update curriculum; consult with staff, 
parents and other professionals. More 
unassigned time is needed for beginning 
teachers, teachers implementing change, 
teachers in classrooms which require a lot 
of preparation (e.g. science, family studies) 
... uNassigned time should be allocated to 
the school and directed by the principal on 


the basis of need ... 
(Director, Northeastern Ontario) 


In the past thirty years teachers have been 
required to take on more and more. 
Legislating prep-time out of the school day 
without adding staff to complete some of 
the these tasks [e.g. clerical] would be 


grossly unfair. 
(Supervisory Officer, Southern Ontario) 
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students! instructional day and that the 


cost be considered in the funding formula. 


There were many participants who ques- 
tioned the current approach of providing 
all teachers with equal preparation time 
within the instructional day. For example, 

a few argued that new teachers have greater 
needs in terms of developing lessons, and 
that teachers of some subjects have greater 


marking loads than others. 


That decisions regarding the allocation 

of preparation time for individual teachers 
be made by the school principal in consul- 
tation with the school staff and in recogni- 
tion of the varying needs of different 
teachers with different work loads and 

at different stages of their careers. In 
addition, that consideration be given 

to the bundling of preparation time 

for elementary teachers so that group 


planning can be done. 


ADMINISTRATION 


TIME 


Perhaps a key to understanding secondary 
school change is the realization that individuals 
are being challenged to change images: images 
of professional identity; images of successful 
secondary school education; and images 


of change.” 
It was suggested by many participants that 
additional instructional time, reduced class 


sizes and cost savings could be gained by 
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reducing the amount of non-instructional 
time allocated to vice-principals and depart- 
ment heads in recognition of their positions 
of added responsibility. In the case of 
department heads, for example, one non- 
instructional period in addition to prepara- 
tion and on-call time was viewed as an 
inefficient use of teaching staff. From our 
consultation, it is apparent that the role 

of department head is only vaguely under- 
stood, a point that has also been clearly 
documented in the research on secondary 
schools. Research indicates that the work 
of department heads is commonly 


“ill-defined and widely variable”. 


During consultations, we heard many 
examples of schools that have already 
successfully re-organized secondary school 
staffing by working co-operatively with 
teachers, support staff, and teacher 
federations to redefine teacher roles 


and the organization of their workload. 


These included changes to the organization 
of subject departments to create integrated 
units and/or the removal of “release” time 
traditionally allotted to department heads. 
In essence, there are an increasing number 
of schools which are “challenging the 
timetable” or “retiming” the school day 
and year.'* In addition, some schools 

have taken steps to change the traditional 
“balkanization of secondary school struc- 


tures”.'’ All of these initiatives contribute 


to decreasing the inefficiencies that are 
typically associated with the organization of 
time and staff in secondary schools. Similar 
to recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on Learning, however, the 
impetus remains for further review of “the 
role of the department head ... with a view 
to reducing the number of heads where 
appropriate” and additionally, refocusing 
more of their time away from administrative 


roles to teaching roles. 


A few respondents also suggested that 
educators such as vice-principals spend 

too much of their time doing administrative 
and clerical tasks that could be handled 
efficiently by staff with other qualifications 
(potentially resulting in greater efficiency 
and reduced costs). We heard many exam- 
ples, most notably in small schools, where 
vice-principals took on partial teaching 
loads and/or divided their time between 
schools. Similar to suggestions for collabo- 
rative staffing models in the organization 
of department head positions, there was 
strong support for changes to what appears 
as a commonly taken-for-granted practice 
of staffing administrative positions 


within schools. 


Parent groups and many directors of educa- 
tion and board chairs supported the sugges- 
tion that the secondary school department 
structure be re-organized to reduce the 


number of departmental administration 
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positions and enhance a more integrated 


approach to programming. 


That the number of secondary school 
departments be reduced; and in order 
to increase the integration of learning, 
that they no longer be organized by 
subject; and further, as a result, that 
qualifications and duties of department 


heads be reviewed. 


That secondary school department heads 
carry the same teaching load as other 


full-time teaching staff. 


RESEARCH 


Much of the relevant research regarding 
time focuses on it as an essential resource 
for both students and teachers. Many of the 
ideas that have emerged since the 1970s 
are supportive of points raised during 

our consultation. In cases where a positive 
correlation has been found between time 
and achievement on mathematics and 
language scores, the length of the school 
year versus school day has been found 


to be of greater importance." 


It is apparent that what goes on during the 
allocated time (time-on-task) is of much 
greater significance than the amount of time 
scheduled (time allocated for learning). 
Numerous studies support the perception 


expressed during our consultation that dis- 


ruptions to the school day and year detract 
from student learning. In effect, therefore, 

time can have a positive impact on student 
learning when it is used effectively for cur- 


ricular and co-curricular learning activities. 


Although the findings are mixed, there is 
little to support the notion that alternative 
scheduling of the school day has a direct 
impact on student achievement. On the 
other hand, initiatives such as block sched- 
uling models can create extended periods of 
learning time and enable an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to course delivery, team 
planning and co-operative learning — all of 
which have been found to have a positive 
impact on student learning.'* Moreover, 
such scheduling models protect instruction- 
al 'on-task' time by providing longer blocks 
of planning time per week, semester or year 
versus shorter blocks each day. There is 
general agreement in the research that 
schools could use existing time more effec- 
tively. Less time spent on administrative 
tasks (i.e. by teachers, during instructional 
hours) and more spent on provision of 
instruction provides a starting point for 
schools to begin a process of determining 
how time could be used differently and 


ultimately, more productively. 


Teaching time also relates to the amount 
of scheduled preparation time within the 


instructional week. Collective agreements in 


Ontario's publicly funded school systems 
generally allow secondary school teachers 
375 minutes of preparatory time per 
instructional week, which is more than 

in any other province. A 1996 Ministry of 
Education and Training survey indicates 
that "non-contact" time for secondary 
school teachers in other provinces ranges 
from a high of 310 minutes per week in 
New Brunswick and 300 minutes in 
Quebec and Saskatchewan to a low of 188 
minutes per week in Alberta, Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia. Elementary 
school teachers in Ontario, on average, are 
allowed 160 minutes of preparatory time 
per instructional week, compared to a 
national average (including Ontario) of 154 
minutes. The range of “non-contact” time 
per week for elementary school teachers 
runs from a high of 240 minutes in Quebec 
to a low of 67 minutes in Manitoba. This 
means that secondary school teachers in 
Ontario spend an average of three hours 
and forty-five minutes teaching in the class- 
room each day, while elementary teachers 
spend an average of four hours and twenty- 
eight minutes in the classroom each day. In 
other provinces, elementary and secondary 
teachers spend an average of four hours and 
twenty-three minutes in the classroom each 
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day. 


While the Commission recognizes the value 


of planning and preparation time, reducing 
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Consideration should be given to requiring 
principals, department heads and other 
administrative staff to take on part-load 
teaching or to increase existing teaching 
loads. This would have the dual benefit of 
conserving funds and keeping these people 
up to speed on teaching practices and 


problems. 
(The Ontario Coalition for Education Reform) 


In our small Board, seven principals are 
half-time teaching principals. The Board 
designed this operating mode rather than 
grouping schools under a principal, for 
human and curriculum reasons. Having 
principals acting as bureaucrats does not 
meet the needs of pupils, teachers and 


communities. 
(Director, Northeastern Ontario, RCSSB) 


As a general rule, the closer the decision- 


making power is to the area of the 
problem, the quicker and more efficient 
a solution will be found. In order to give 
flexibility, you must give decision-making 
power to those who are close to the 


educational act. 
(Director, Northeastern Ontario, RCSSB) 
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the amount of time used for these functions 
would increase the amount of time that 
teachers spend in classrooms with their 
pupils. Such as reduction would also be 

the source of potential savings within the 
publicly funded education systems as fewer 
teachers would be required to replace 
regular teachers during preparation time. 
Ontario's school boards reported that, 

in 1996, the cost of "non-contact" time 
within the instructional week was more 
han $903.4 million. Decreasing the amount 
of preparation time in the instructional week 
by a minimum of 25 per cent in secondary 


schools would free an estimated $137 


million, or as many as 2,/19 person-years 
of teaching time, for use elsewhere in the 
education systems. It is recognized that, 

in some boards, these savings would be 
reduced to some degree, by increased costs 
for supply teachers to replace absent teach- 
ers who are currently replaced by regular 


classroom teachers who are on call. 


With regard to the issue of preparation 
time, concern was expressed by many 
regarding the different provisions for 
secondary and elementary school teachers. 
It was pointed out by many presenters 

that secondary school teachers have a 
favourable position in relation to their 
elementary peers in terms of time allocated 
for preparation. The need for greater equity 


between the two panels was emphasized. 
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That the funding formula to be developed 
recognize that, on average, current 
allocations of preparation time at the 


elementary level are appropriate. 


That the current allocation of preparation 
time at the secondary level be reduced by 
at least 25 per cent, on average, and that 
the funding formula to be developed 


reflect this. 


It is apparent from the various considera- 
tions outlined above that time is a very 
significant consideration in the effective 
delivery of education. We are convinced 
that there would be little merit in simply 
increasing either the length of the instruc- 
tional day or year without addressing other 
issues such as the timing of professional 
development and teacher preparation, 
scheduling of examinations, and allocation 
of administrative tasks. In setting the 
ground rules for education in this province, 
the Ministry of Education and Training 
must address time provisions. Once these 
adjustments are made, district school board 
officials and school principals must be 
empowered to maximize the use of the 


allocated time. 


The funding formula should be based on 
a recognized, equitable allocation to all 


jurisdictions, enabling each district school 


board to establish its priorities within 


its total budget. 


INTERPROVINCIAL 


COMPARISON: 


Teaching Time in Secondary Schools 


Manitoba 

New Brunswick 
British Columbia 
PEI 

Alberta 
Newfoundland 
National Average 
Nova Scotia 
Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
Ontario-Proposed 
Ontario-Current 
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Average Hours per Day 


(B) Class Size 
and School 
Organization 


BACKGROUND 


On the issue of class size, the Commission 
was asked specifically to suggest “ways the 
government can ensure that average class 
sizes do not grow beyond current levels”. 
Questions similar to this are currently being 
asked across Canada, the United States, 
Australia and England as district, provincial 
or national budgets are adjusted to reflect 
new visions of teaching and learning. A 
growing number of innovative approaches 
to staffing and scheduling are emerging as 
teachers, teacher federations, school boards 
and provincial or national governments 
work together to focus on results rather 
than expenditure levels. Similar efforts 
have emerged in the Ontario context. The 
principles behind these co-operative and 
innovative strategies are reflected in both 
the text and in the recommendations that 


we make throughout this report. 


We faced several challenges in attempting to 
make comparisons in the numbers across 
jurisdictions or over time. First, there are 
no data on class size that have been gath- 
ered in a consistent format. The Education 
Relations Commission's recent inter-provin- 
cial comparison of class size provisions 


within collective agreements constitutes 


base line information for future compar- 
isons. Within collective agreements, the 
primary measure of class size has been 
Pupil/Teacher Ratio (PTR), a calculation 
which usually compares the total number 
of pupils to the total number of teachers 

on contract with a board. To further 
complicate the issue, even PTR is calculated 
differently from board to board” depending 
upon whether or not central staff and 
administrators are counted. Therefore, 
comparisons of ‘actual! class size (i.e., the 
number of students within a particular 
class) are difficult to make. Staff to student 
ratio discussions have generally been tied to 
the collective bargaining process and have 
focused largely on considerations of teacher 
work load. During our consultations there 
were strong suggestions that clear data on 
actual class size be shared on a province 
wide basis. In order to reach an accurate 
baseline of actual class sizes many partici- 
pants emphasized the need to define the 
calculation of teacher-pupil ratios more 
clearly and consistently. There was a certain 
level of agreement that support and admin- 
istrative staff (including principals and vice 
principals) who do not work directly with 
students be removed from the calculation. 
Conversely, there were also strong argu- 
ments presented for the continued inclusion 


of a range of staff to recognize that students 


require services beyond the classroom such 


as library, guidance and computer services. 


That the Minister, in collaboration with 
his counterparts in the other provinces 
and territories, establish consistent data in 
areas such as class size, preparation time, 
the number of days in the school year and 
pupil/teacher ratio to allow for better 


inter-provincial comparisons. 


All members of the Education 
Improvement Commission share the 
Minister's concern that class sizes may 
increase in the next few years, particularly 
in those boards which will face budget 
reductions due to changes in the funding 
model. Increases to class size and the 
elimination of school programmes are 
sometimes seen as the most expedient 
methods of reducing costs.*! Our objective 
is to determine how school staffing and 
programme delivery can be reorganized 
to enhance the quality, flexibility and 


efficiency of schools. 


The Commission recognizes that increases 
to class size pose a particular dilemma for 
the Minister as he has committed himself 
to protecting the classroom from any addi- 
tional financial impact. We also recognize 
that it poses a problem for those boards 
that have already experienced substantial 
cuts and believe that they have exhausted 


ways to save. 
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The Minister of Education and Training's 


concern “that the changes in education will 
not impact negatively at the classroom 
level” is a valid one and in fact if the 
changes being made do not bring about 
positive impact then they are likely not 
worth making, because it is the education 
and training of the children that should be 


addressed. 
(Chair, School Council, Northeastern Ontario) 
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During our consultation throughout the 
province, the desire to have class size 
protected from increases was a common 
message. There is a fairly consistent belief 
that it is better for students to be in smaller 
classes but it was also acknowledged by 
many that what we consider 'smaller' 

is dependent on school size, student 
characteristics, grade levels and the level 


of community support for students. 


That the funding formula to be developed 
recognize the Minister of Education 

and Training's commitment and the 
public's desire that class sizes not 


increase beyond current numbers. 


The most frequently voiced priority was 
for a protection of class sizes in the early 
primary grades. The Tennessee Star and 
California primary class size reduction 
initiatives, which are discussed below, 
were frequently referenced in this regard. 
Agreeing that it would be difficult, and 
possibly counter-productive, to set an 
average for all grades; most respondents 
suggested that class sizes should be differ- 
ent, depending on grade or division. This 
being said, we also acknowledge some 
strong reminders that different programme 
areas at the secondary level, such as voca- 
tional and science laboratory classes, require 
special consideration for relatively smaller 


student groups. 
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That the Ministry indicate average class 
size targets ona district school board 
wide basis, and that average class size 
targets be variable by grade/division and 
take into consideration the special needs 


of individual students. 


During our consultations, a variety of opin- 
ions were expressed about the impact of 
class size on student achievement. Similar 
to the research regarding the correlation 
between class size and student test scores, 
views were inconclusive.” There are some 
studies that reflect a positive correlation. 
However, they have shown that it is neces- 
sary to dramatically reduce class size to 
within a range of 15 to 20 students per 
class to have a significant impact on student 
achievement. The Tennessee Star Study, for 
example, has received a great deal of atten- 
tion because it documented Tennessee's 
success in improving early primary test 
scores in Mathematics and English. At the 
same time, however, the cost of the State's 
initiative relative to improved levels of 
achievement was considerable. In a brief 
submitted to the Education Improvement 
Commission by a school trustee in central 
Ontario, it was argued that in order to 
achieve the 1.6% improvement in 
Mathematics scores and 2% improvement 
in English scores that were achieved in 


Tennessee, Ontario would have to increase 


funding to education by fifty-seven (57) 


percent. 


Added to the cost factor in attaining these 
apparent improvements in the system, 

we have also considered how mandating 
province-wide class size would remove 
local decision-making and the ability of 
district school boards to respond to their 


unique circumstances. 


Although there is no research that would 
support an increase in class size, there are 
recurrent findings that factors such as 
instructional techniques, school leadership 
and the type of programmes being offered 
will have a significantly greater impact on 
student learning than will changes to class 
size alone. Furthermore, as highlighted by 
Robinson in his synthesis of the research 
on class size, “because smaller classes do 
not necessarily produce improved student 
achievement, emphasis should be directed 
toward understanding the effects of class 
size on student learning by grade, pupil 
characteristics, subject area, and teaching 
method”.”’ Similar to many of the 
sentiments that we heard during 


our consultations, 


Although class size reductions are often pro- 
posed as a way to improve student learning, 
research does not support the expectation that 
smaller classes will of themselves result in 
greater academic gains for students. Certainly, 
class sizes should be within reasonable ranges 


in which the most effective teaching and learn- 


ing can occur. But in terms of increased pupil 
learning, research evidence does not justify an 
absolute limitation on class size or small overall 
reductions in class size or pupil-teacher ratio as 
a matter of general policy in isolation from the 
many other factors involved. (italics added)” 
Given the number of factors other than 
class size which might have an impact on 
student learning and the diversity of 
circumstances that are experienced by schools 
across Ontario, the notion of mandatory 
provincial maximums or minimums 
received mixed reviews. While there was 
acknowledgment by many of the merits of 
providing some form of guarantee to the 
students of Ontario, the challenges and 
negative repercussions of establishing such 
limits were stressed as well. Most signifi- 
cantly, the establishment of provincial 
directives in this area was seen as impeding 
the ability of boards and schools to 
effectively address their own local 


circumstances and priorities. 


In the case of small or isolated schools it 
was frequently mentioned that they have 
fewer options because of the distance from 
other centres and the broad range of grades 
that are already placed in each classroom. 
Representatives from these boards frequently 
voiced concerns that absolute maximum 

or minimum class sizes might lead to a loss 
of students to larger centres or further 
restraints on the number of programmes 


they could offer. Similar concerns were 


raised by representatives of French language 
schools, which frequently face the same dif- 
ficulties. The need for many schools in this 
system to deal with both French as first and 
second language learners meant that it was 
important for them to retain the ability to 
make staffing decisions at the school level, 
especially with regard to the primary 
grades. It was also emphasized that Ontario 
is characterized by both high and low 
growth boards with the latter having a 
generally higher teacher salary base and 

the former having to deal with the potential 
of frequent changes to enrollment. For 


both, therefore, flexibility is important. 


That schools and district school boards 
continue to have the ability to establish 
individual class sizes which are consistent 


with local needs and priorities. 


General comments emerged across all 
regions and groups related to concerns that 
schools would need to be frequently reorga- 
nized during the year if sufficient flexibility 
was not built into class size directives. Many 
boards that have been working to prevent 
an increase in class size by making cuts out- 
side of the classroom feared that provincial 
mandates of any kind might jeopardize local 
achievements. Given the vast scale of com- 
ments regarding the uniqueness of schools 
and school boards across the province, one 


participant emphasized the need to view 


both current circumstances and future 
plans while concurrently understanding 


both general trends and unique situations. 


The impact of the existing Grade One and 
Two Class Size grant to control ratios in 
these grades was frequently referenced. 
While there was general agreement that it 
was well intentioned, in many jurisdictions 
it has had the consequence of driving up 
class sizes in other grades. Most notably, 
parents were concerned over increased 


numbers in kindergarten classes. 


That the Grade One and Two Grant 
be folded into the overall per pupil 


grant formula. 


Also of significance in the consultation 
process was the matter of how to address 
students with special needs. For the most 
part, it was acknowledged that if provincial 
policy is established, it must include some 
form of weighting factor for students who 
require additional teacher attention. As stat- 
ed in the brief from the Minister's Advisory 
Council on Special Education, “The 
Ministry of Education and Training should 
define a maximum size for a class and then 
design a sliding scale to accommodate for 
exceptional students in special education 
programmes”.” As conveyed by a teaching 
representative from the secondary panel, there 


is also a need to consider the impact of class 
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We give because we want to, because we 


feel good about ourselves, because we 
feel we can make a difference, because we 
care, etc. All of this has morale as its basis. 
When positive morale exists, then 


“students come first.” 


(Secondary School Representative, 
Southeastern Ontario) 


“Group teaching and individual learning 
programmes break down old formal class 


organization”.*” 
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size on retention rates. There was a fear 
that an increase in class sizes might lead 
to increases in the number of students 
leaving school and higher absenteeism 


for at-risk students. 


Although there were few teacher presenta- 
tions during the consultation, numerous 
non-teaching participants acknowledged 
teacher work load as a legitimate concern 
related to class size. One participant spoke 
at length about morale and goodwill and 
suggested that any decisions to be made 
around class size need to be put in the 
context of sustaining morale and commit- 


ment to caring in the classroom. 


As we stated in the opening sections of our 
report, we acknowledge the efforts that 
teachers and school communities are 
making to prevent cuts from impacting 

on the classroom. In any considerations 
for maintaining class sizes at their current 
level, therefore, we encourage strategies 
that protect morale through recognition 

of, and support for, the valuable contribu- 
tions made by classroom teachers. Finally, 
numerous participants emphasized student 
safety and accommodation. In particular, 
various support staff representatives said 
each school must consider both the capacity 
of schools and requirements for mainte- 
nance. It was also pointed out that any 
significant changes in class sizes would 


have the potential of creating a substantial 
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demand for additional classroom space, as 
well as increased demand for special ser- 
vices and staff (a situation already faced 


by many high growth boards in Ontario). 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
OTHER COMMISSIONS 


With its focus on supports for student 
learning, the Royal Commission addressed 
the issue of class size in relation to enabling 
effective instructional methods and positive 
learning environments. It was emphasized 
that class size decisions be made on the 
basis of ensuring that students can learn 
“from others, from the teacher and from 
peers”.”° The development of a school- 
within-a-school concept was also introduced 
as a means of ensuring that students could 
learn as part of a community of learners 
through an integrated subject delivery 
model. These recommendations reflect 
similar sentiments that were expressed in 
the much earlier Hall-Dennis report which 
focused on the need for utilizing a variety 
of instructional group sizes to accommodate 
different student needs and different learn- 
ing experiences. At the same time, however, 
it was emphasized that younger children 
require a more structured approach with 


at least one home room teacher. 


Our consideration of this issue has been 
carried out in the context of both effective- 
ness and efficiency, as well as public expec- 


tations. One of the most convincing points 


that we heard repeatedly during our consul- 
tations, however, is that province wide 
legislation should not unduly limit flexibili- 
ty. We are concerned that a directive which 
is too restrictive would have negative impli- 
cations for particular school communities. 
As outlined at the beginning of this report, 
we support a flexible system that addresses 
diversity, while operating within parameters 


established at the provincial level. 


It has become apparent to this Commission 
that limiting class size must become a 
collective goal of all members of the educa- 
tion community. The challenge for schools, 
boards and the Ministry is to implement 
practices which can protect current class 
sizes without increasing costs. Many of the 
most effective solutions to maintaining 
current class sizes are linked to the issues of 


instructional time and programme delivery. 


That schools and district school boards 
be required to report annually on efforts 
to respond to changes in funding through 


strategies other than increased class size. 


Finally, it is clear that the removal of any 
further dollars from the operation of the 
education systems will present a serious 
challenge to the ability of boards to respond 
to system-wide pressures on class sizes. 


Between 1992 and 1997, operating grants 


fell by just over $1 billion. Although some 

of this reduction was offset by increases in 

the local property taxes used for education, 
much of it was absorbed by school boards 

through service cuts and streamlined 


operations. 


Throughout this period, enrolment in 
Ontario's education systems continued 

to increase at an average rate of 25,000 
students per year. By 1995, more than 
2.1 million students were enrolled in 
Ontario's publicly funded schools 

(1.4 million in elementary schools, and 
720,000 in secondary schools), and the 
Ministry forecasts that enrolments will 
continue to increase until well into the 
next decade. However, the number of 
teachers in schools in Ontario fell by 
nearly 2,000 between 1992 and 1996, 
from 119,700 in 1992-93 to 117,800 in 
1995-96. In this environment, the new 
district school boards will require a period 
of stability in funding to adapt to the new 
provincial funding formula. In this way, 


they will be able to save money using 


co-operative approaches among co-terminus 


and neighbouring school boards and 


multi-board consortia. 


That any savings realized through 
the restructuring of school boards 


be reinvested in education systems. 


That schools and district school boards 
be required to report annually to the 
Ministry of Education and Training , 

the Education Quality and Accountability 
Office and the public on average class 


size, by grade/division board-wide. 


That co-operative services among co- 
terminus and neighbouring school boards 
and multi-board consortia be required, 


wherever possible and appropriate. 
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Our society is making increasing demands 


on teachers and high schools - demands 
that they can't meet alone ...* 
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(C) Building More 
Effective Teams 


BACKGROUND 


The role of education within society has 
expanded over time. Rather than focusing 
exclusively on the traditional function of 
conveying knowledge and skills to the 
students, schools have been given increased 
responsibilities. This Commission recog- 
nizes both the value and need for this 
expanded role, a position that was support- 
ed by many during our consultation and 
that has been recognized in much of 


the literature. 


Additional care related services, often 
referred to as the "custodial" or "pastoral" 
functions of education, have had a signifi- 
cant impact on the daily operation of class- 
rooms and schools. Schools not only pro- 
vide services which were once the domain 
of the family (e.g. breakfast programmes, 
values and sexual health education) but a 
number of services that were once more 
fully the responsibility of other community 
services (e.g. health care, social service and 
libraries). In particular, there are increased 
expectations for the level of service to meet 
the physical, emotional and intellectual 


requirements of high needs students. 


The curricular expectations of schools have 
similarly expanded to include increased 


demands for a wider range of knowledge 
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and skills in the workplace and society. 
These changes have occurred generally 
without any substantial reduction of expec- 
tations in more traditional areas of the 
curriculum. It is also the expectation that 
schools will be equipped with the latest 
technology to ensure that the content 

and vehicles for learning are state-of-the-art 
and widely accessible to all students across 
the system. Naturally this equipment is 
expected to work well and to be used effec- 
tively by both teachers and students. All of 
these expectations have had 


considerable impact on teacher work load. 


This trend was recognized as early as 1968 
in the Hall-Dennis Report, Living and 
Learning. At that time, the use of assistants 
was recommended to address the added 
responsibilities that teachers were incorpo- 


rating into their workday: 


Due to the increase in both organizational and 
administrative duties, such as record keeping 
and other issues, the best way to handle this is 
by the employment of school assistants and 


technical assistants.” 


In comparison to schools in other countries 
and in earlier times, Ontario schools have 
been given a larger role in ensuring that 
students are exposed to a broad spectrum 

of cultural and recreational experiences. 
Extra-curmicular activities, field trips, 
"electives" and many enrichment 


programmes have further expanded the 


expectations now placed on those working 


within educational systems. 


In addition to added responsibilities, it is 
important to acknowledge the fact that 
students now begin school at an earlier age 
and most stay in school longer. The expec- 
tation of addressing the needs of a broader 
age range of students for an increased 
period of time has expanded teachers! roles 
in implementing a diverse range of pro- 
grammes, from the early years of schooling 


to the senior grades of secondary school. 


Finally, the education system has increased 
business functions as well. These include 
the busing of students, provision of child 
care facilities and the extended use of 
schools by the community. Recently, in 
addition to these responsibilities, there 
have been increased public accountability 
expectations. Educational systems are 
expected to do more and do it better 
than ever before. Added to this scenario 
is the expectation that it can be done 


with fewer dollars. 


Increased expectations on schools present 

a number of major issues for all members 
of the education system and community as 
a whole. The fundamental challenge in 
addressing these issues is to redefine the 
purpose of education and clearly communi- 
cate it to all partners. It is critical that we 


look at what is being done within education 
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and decide who can do it best. Most of the 
increased expectations identified above 
have been added to the role of a certificated 
teacher — often the classroom teacher or 
in-school administrator. It is with this in 
mind, then, that we restate the Royal 
Commission's assertion that, 

... the overloaded curriculum, especially at the 
elementary level, be addressed by distinguish- 


ing between the mandate of the school and 


the responsibilities of teachers within it.” 


The third issue upon which the Minister 
has asked us to comment is, “Ways to 
give boards more flexibility in their pro- 
gramme delivery and school organization 
while ensuring that educational quality is 
maintained or enhanced.” We believe that 
flexibility of programme delivery and, in 
particular, the staffing and organization 
of such programmes is the key to 
addressing the ever expanding demands 


upon the system. 


A significant dimension of this issue is that 
current legislation, collective agreements 
and past practice have limited the use of 
staff other than certificated teachers in the 
provision of many of these services and 
functions. As expressed through the 
recommendations offered in this section, 
we strongly suggest that changes be made 
in these areas to enable new solutions to 
what appears to be a recurring challenge 


to the education systems in Ontario. 


CONSULTATION 


In general, there was strong support for the 
types of services currently provided by the 
school systems. There was particular sensi- 
tivity to the great diversity that exists and 
the concern that no one model of delivery 


would be appropriate. 


We were also reminded by many parents 
of the importance of continuing to provide 
special services for high needs students, 

a position that was strongly supported by 
staff and advocacy groups with interests 
related to special education students. 

The positive impact of extra-curricular 
programmes was also stressed by many — 
especially those programmes which rein- 
force or enhance skills addressed in the 
curriculum (i.e., co-curricular). It was 
suggested by some presenters that activities 
and sports which are not an extension to 
the instructional programme might better 
be left as the responsibility of the family 


and community. 


Most respondents indicated a high level 

of satisfaction with the services currently 
provided by both teachers and support 
staff within their schools. A wide range 

of views were expressed on the matter 

of "differentiated staffing" (i.e., the use of 
staff who do not hold teacher qualifications 
to deliver programmes and services tradi- 
tionally offered by teachers). This variety 
stemmed from a number of factors includ- 


ing the type of programme considered 


(e.g., guidance, library, kindergarten), 
current practices within the board and the 
availability of local resources and personnel 
to provide services. It was stressed by 
several French language presenters and 
representatives of smaller centres, particu- 
larly in the north, that a shortage of quali- 
fied staff limited the options for staffing 


within their boards. 


The lack of available services within the 
community was presented as a factor which 
further compounded this problem. From 
French language communities the concern 
was expressed that there is currently a 
shortage of available training programmes 
in particular areas such as early childhood 
education, library and guidance. This 
point was raised as well within the Royal 
Commission report, in which it was 
acknowledged that the use of community 
service providers “would be more difficult 
for French language schools, given the 
paucity of social, health and recreational 
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services in French. 


Directors of education and chairs of boards 
pointed out that there are a number of chal- 
lenges faced in implementing differentiated 
staffing, including the Education Act and 
Regulations as well as employment legisla- 
tion (e.g. pay equity, employment standards 
and Human Rights). We were cautioned by 
several presenters that if the intent of using 
differentiated staff was to reduce costs 


through a lower pay scale, the employment 
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This is one area ... where there is a body 


of research to indicate that good teacher- 
librarians can make a great difference in 
the life of a school and help to improve 
student achievement.” 
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legislation would require that the roles and 
responsibilities for the staff be substantially 
different from the expectations held for 
certificated teachers. Legal opinions regard- 
ing the legislation support this conclusion. 
Despite this caution, we heard from several 
board chairs and directors of education that 
they could see many valuable roles which 
could effectively be performed by staff with 
a range of specialized qualifications. It was 
emphasized that the primary purpose of 
employing a variety of qualified staff in the 
school would be to enable teachers to better 
focus attention on their areas of expertise 


within the classroom. 


Several contributors supported the notion 
of creating a team of staff which would 
include persons with various qualifications 
which best suit them to the nature of 


the tasks. 


That schools and district school boards 
be encouraged to use a team approach 
to staffing in order to assign specific 
roles to certificated teachers and other 
professionals and para-professionals 

as needed to achieve programme goals 


and desired results. 


This concept was particularly stressed in 
discussions regarding career guidance, 
library services and early childhood educa- 


tion. Utilizing a team approach recognizes 
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that there are a variety of tasks to be per- 
formed and that the most efficient operation 
employs those persons whose training is 
best suited to the specific tasks. Within a 
library programme, for example, there are 
many important instructional responsibilities 
(e.g. research skills and effective access to 
information) which are best delivered by a 


certified teacher librarian. 


On the other hand, numerous tasks related 
to the operational aspects of the library 
could be carried out effectively by a 


library technician. 


While the concept of team or integrated 
staffing has much to contribute to the 
delivery of quality programmes in schools, 
its limitations were also pointed out by 
those who, once again, reflected the 
circumstances faced within small schools, 
remote communities and French language 
schools. Similar to the delivery of library 
services, a case was presented that there 

are numerous dimensions to the role of 
guidance counselor, particularly at the 
secondary level. We heard from many, and 
are persuaded that there are tasks related to 
career awareness, including the organization 
and supervision of job shadowing and 
cooperative education, that can be effectively 
delivered by staff who do not hold teacher 
qualifications. Co-operative ventures 
between school guidance departments and 


Employment Canada were suggested by a 


few participants. Similar programmes 

are being investigated in Alberta to enable 
improvements to the career education 
programme at the secondary level. 
Comparable pilot projects are currently 


underway in several Ontario boards. 


Also within the guidance programme is the 
significant traditional role that counselors 
have played in providing assistance to indi- 
vidual students during times of crisis. Two 
significant viewpoints were raised on this 
topic. First, it was argued that there are 
occasions when the best qualified personnel 
to deal with these situations are those who 
hold social work or psychology credentials. 
On the other hand, we were reminded of 
the value of the role currently performed by 
teacher counselors given the shortage of 
available resource persons in particular 


communities. 


Where available, however, a staff with 

a variety of qualifications can provide an 
improved level of service. In the Greater 
Victoria area of British Columbia, for 
instance, youth counselors and social work- 
ers work together with teachers to provide 
services to inner-city elementary schools. 
As a joint venture with the Ministry of 
Health and Social Services, the costs of 
programme delivery are shared. A second 
example is found in Lethbridge, Alberta 
where the staffing category of "family/liaison 


officer" has been created to provide services 


to special needs students in elementary 
schools. Again, services are jointly funded 
through the Department of Health, Alberta 
Mental Health and the Department of 


Education. 


A final consideration stems from sugges- 
tions that programmes such as art, physical 
education, sports and enrichment music 

be staffed by qualified specialists from 

the field. In a recent report drafted for the 
Ontario Ministry of Education and Training, 
it was suggested that trained recreational 
specialists currently involved in after-school 
programming could be employed to run 
physical education programmes during the 
school day. A second example, which has 
been implemented in the United States, 
involves a qualified teacher, teacher 

interns and local artists delivering an 


arts programme to secondary students. 


During our consultations we heard of 
similar programmes across this province. 
Given current legislation, however, the 
majority are run as enrichment programmes 
outside of the school day. In south central 
Ontario, for instance, a school council 
responded to programme cuts in a small 
school by designing a noon-hour pro- 
gramme for enrichment art and music 
that is run on a pay-what-you-can basis 
and subsidized through school council 
fund-raising. The concept of differentiated 


staffing would see similar programmes built 


into the school day, enabling schools to 
have the flexibility to deliver a variety 
of programmes through integrated or 


differentiated staff teams. 


Each of the various positions and concerns 
regarding differentiated staffing reinforced 

for us one of our basic beliefs, that no one 
solution to such a complicated problem is 

appropriate for the wide diversity of cir- 


cumstances that exists across this province. 


Many participants during the consultation, 
and a number of those who sent submis- 
sions, provided us with positive, creative 
examples of innovative programme delivery 
and staffing models which have been 
developed in particular schools and boards. 
While some of these programmes have 
achieved considerable success and accep- 
tance, others have been left at the design 
stage as a result of roadblocks in Ministry 
policy or local collective agreements. 

For example, one rural board in southern 
Ontario attempted to keep its junior 
kindergarten programme viable by utilizing 
existing community facilities and early 
childhood educators working under the 
supervision of teachers. This initiative 

did not come to fruition as a result of the 
requirement to have certificated teaching 
staff present in the classroom. Another 
effort intended to define teacher functions 
and provide non-teaching staff in exchange 


for reduced preparation time during the 


day was shelved as a result of difficulties 
stemming from the collective agreement. 
On the other hand, many boards and 
schools shared successful models of using 
non-teaching staff as valuable members in 
the delivery of library services and other 


school programmes. 


That the Education Act be amended to 
allow instructors who are not certificated 
teachers to supervise students, under 
specific conditions and circumstances, 
and to deliver certain programmes 


(e.g. guidance, sports, technology). 


There have been few research studies which 
have focused on the impact of alternative 
staffing models on student achievement. 
This is largely due to the limited number 
of cases where non-certificated staff have 
replaced teachers in terms of their instruc- 
tional function. Where studies have been 
done, the results are based on very limited 
examples and a short time line (e.g. Ottawa 
Board of Education study related to using 
early childhood educators in the junior 


kindergarten programme).”” 


A second difficulty in drawing conclusions 
is that each jurisdiction would be measur- 
ing from different starting points. For exam- 
ple, for many schools, a study of the use of 


library technicians would be an assessment 
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Innovative and creative solutions are now 
obstructed by an antiquated Education 
Act, over-regulated programmes, and a 
fragmented and reactionary approach. 


The present grant formula and regulations 
often act to discourage local cost-savings. 
Restructuring the education sector can only 
be achieved if there is a significant change 
in policy and attitudes. 

(Ontario Public School Boards Association) 


School-based services provide a context 


through which students can receive the 


resources they need in a familiar, safe and 


caring setting. In this approach the student 


is considered as a "whole" individual. All 
factors are taken into consideration and 
are integrated into the provision of ser- 
vices. Resources are maximized in this situ- 
ation since there is no duplication 


of services.* 


Ministries in Ontario, as in other jurisdic- 
tions, have created discreet local service 
systems characterized by differences and 
even contradictions in the assessment of 
child and family needs, and by solutions 
(to the complex problems of children) 
that are too narrowly focused.* 


Through stronger partnerships between 
high schools and colleges, universities, 
business, parents and the community we 
can give students the tools they need to 
set and achieve realistic and satisfying 
personal, educational and career goals.* 
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of adding trained staff to a facility which is 
currently unstaffed. In other cases, it would 
be a comparison to the use of teacher librar- 
ians and in still others the change would be 
the addition of library technicians to the 
delivery team. It would be difficult to do 

a valid comparison based on such varying 
starting points and types of intervention. 
Despite the shortage of research, there has 
been considerable professional writing done 
related to the topic of alternative staffing in 


programme delivery models. 


A concept which has received considerable 
attention is the notion of a “Full Service 


School”. 


The concept of school based services is the first 


step towards an inclusive school model.** 


Central to this idea is the acknowledgment 
that schools are the centre of community 
life — particularly for the young. Similar to 
the differentiated staffing model, it is argued 
that greater efficiency would be achieved if 
all services for students were focused within 
the schools and that the current variety of 
providers was coordinated into one. It is 
recognized that both a duplication of 
services and gaps in support can exist 


within the current model. 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers' 
Federation, in its brief to the Royal 
Commission on Learning, defined the 

full service school as “one which meets the 


needs of the community and lifelong learn- 
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ers. It must have strong leadership, sound 
curriculum and caring student-teacher 
relationships. Professional support services, 
including those to address health, social 
support and special learning needs must 
be provided to meet the growth and career 
aspirations of all students and to ensure 


equity of opportunity.” ” 


That greater co-operation between school 
boards, community agencies, and private 
sector companies be encouraged wherever 
possible and appropriate in order to create 
renewed partnerships and more effective 


service delivery. 


In considering the full service school, two 
delivery options are suggested. One option 
is for the school system to be funded in 
such a way that it becomes the centralized 
service provider. The other alternative, 
supported by this Commission, is to devel- 
op strong partnerships among the various 
community services, including the family 
and, where appropriate the church, to draw 
upon the full spectrum of expertise. During 
our consultations, there were several who 
spoke of the challenges of forging such 
partnerships within particular communities. 
Despite these challenges, we need to continue 
to envision new ways of enhancing our 
ability to deliver an expanded group of 
quality programmes in our schools. The 


development of full service schools has 


been recommended in report after report 
since 1968. Now more than ever, as schools 
face the challenges of increased roles and 
responsibilities, we need to consider the 
government's role in “[becoming] the lead- 
ing partner in creating a public agenda for 
children and in establishing an integrated 
framework that ensures that the entitlements 
of children are met through a holistic 


system of supports and services” 


As with our consideration of most aspects 
of the issues presented by the Minister, we 
are persuaded that there are few decisions 
which can be made definitively at the 
provincial level that have relevance in every 
context throughout the province. There is 
considerable evidence that there are circum- 
stances in which a more flexible approach 
to the staffing of programmes would 
enhance the delivery options available to 
boards and schools. It is also clear that 
there are areas where the Ministry needs to 
modify legislation to enable these initiatives 
to take place. Further, we feel that the 
government of Ontario must examine the 
various agencies which support the needs 
of students — to ensure consistency and 
continuity of service among agencies and 


throughout the province. 


We are convinced of the merits of more 
clearly defining what needs to be done 


within our education systems — and within 


this mandate, what needs to be done by 
certificated teachers. Where possible we 
encourage boards and schools to consider 
the staffing of schools and systems with a 
team of professionals, each contributing 
their strengths to the achievement of the 


desired results. 


Finally, we have reviewed and discussed 

at length the relative merits of employing 
early childhood educators within kinder- 
gartens. While there are preliminary 
encouraging results, we would be concerned 
about moving too quickly on a matter 
which could have significant repercussions 
for students — not to mention significant 
labour implications. Once again, we are 
supportive of the concept of using a team 


of professionals, working in collaboration. 


That the Education Quality and 
Accountability Office in partnership 

with The Ontario College of Teachers 
undertake long term research studies 

of pilot programmes where graduates of 
early childhood education programmes 

at colleges of applied arts and technology 
are employed in junior kindergarten and 
kindergarten programmes in schools, under 


the supervision of certificated teachers. 


That the Education Quality and 
Accountability Office undertake long 


term research studies to determine if 


the various reform initiatives currently 
underway in the province are having a 


positive effect on the quality of education. 


In addition, stemming from our discussions 
regarding early childhood educators we 
have been reminded of the excellent skills 
and preparation that they bring to the 
workplace. We feel that there are merits to 
providing avenues for persons who hold 
these qualifications to enter the teaching 


profession. 


That under the direction of The Ontario 
College of Teachers provision be made by 
means of articulation agreements between 
colleges of applied arts and technology 
and universities to allow the three year 
early childhood education diploma to be 
recognized as one means of entry into 


a teacher education programme. 


That under the direction of The Ontario 
College of Teachers provision be made 
to allow the awarding of a Bachelor of 


Education degree as a first degree. 


That under the direction of The Ontario 
College of Teachers the Bachelor of 
Education degree be awarded on success- 
ful completion of a two-year programme 


or, in the case of a concurrent programme, 
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on successful completion of the equiva- 


lent of a two-year education programme. 
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It may be desirable to consider changes 
to the academic requirements for entry 


into teacher certification programmes 
to include, among others, suitable 
graduates of Early Childhood Education 
Programmes.” 
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3.Conclusion and Summary 
of Recommendations 


In this, the first report of the Education 
Improvement Commission, we have 
responded to the Minister's request for 
advice on class size, instructional time, 
programme delivery and their relationship 


to the funding of education. We believe 


that we have also responded to the public's 
request for a road map which clarifies the 


direction that education reform is heading. 


In listening to the people of Ontario during 
our consultations, and in reviewing both 
research and examples from other jurisdic- 
tions, we are convinced that opportunities 
exist for better utilization of the resources 
available within education systems. In 

this report, we have made recommenda- 
tions which we feel will help us achieve this 
goal. We acknowledge that other resources 
exist, and we will study these as we move 
orward with our mandate. We are con- 
vinced, in particular, that it is essential to 
increase the length of time that students 
spend with teachers in a productive 
eaching/learning environment. We are also 


mindful of the necessity of maintaining 


flexibility in the system to respond to the 
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wide diversity of local needs and priorities 


throughout the province. 


The Commission, therefore, presents the 
following summary of recommendations 
which we feel will assist our education 


systems to move along the path of reform: 


That the role of the teacher as set out in 
the Education Act and Regulations be 
clarified to indicate that the work day 

for teachers not be limited to the time 

of attendance by students, and that it 
include responsibility for extra curricular 
activities, preparation for class, profes- 
sional development, contact with parents 


and remedial assistance for students. 


That the principal be empowered to 
deploy staff so that the teacher-pupil 


contact time increases. 


That the number of days in the instruc- 
tional year for students be increased by 


two weeks in elementary schools and by 


three weeks in secondary schools (which 
would include the reduced number of 


examination days). 


That the school year for students begin on 


the Monday preceding Labour Day. 


That the number of examination days at 
the secondary school level, currently set at 
a maximum of fifteen, be reduced to a 


maximum of ten. 


That the number of days scheduled for 
professional activity purposes during 


the school year for students be set at five. 


That a minimum of two of these five 
professional activity days be designated 
for assessment of student achievement 


and reporting to parents. 


That the school year for teachers begin 


one full week prior to the opening of 


school, with at least three of these days 
designated for professional development 
purposes under the direction of the school 
principal and subject to the approval of 


the director of education. 


That recognition be given to the value of 
preparation time for teachers within the 
students' instructional day and that the 


cost be considered in the funding formula. 


That decisions regarding the allocation 

of preparation time for individual teachers 
be made by the school principal in consul- 
tation with the school staff and in recogni- 
tion of the varying needs of different 
teachers with different work loads and 

at different stages of their careers. In 
addition, that consideration be given 

to the bundling of preparation time 

for elementary teachers so that group 


planning can be done. 


That the number of secondary school 
departments be reduced; and in order 
to increase the integration of learning, 
that they should no longer be organized 
by subject; and further, as a result, that 
qualifications and duties of department 


heads be reviewed. 


That secondary school department heads 
carry the same teaching load as other 


full-time teaching staff. 


That the funding formula to be developed 
recognize that, on average, current alloca- 
tions of preparation time at the elemen- 


tary level are appropriate. 


That the current allocation of preparation 
time at the secondary level be reduced by 
at least 25 per cent, on average, and that the 


funding formula to be developed reflect this. 


That the Minister, in collaboration with 
his counterparts in the other provinces 
and territories, establish consistent data in 
areas such as class size, preparation time, 
the number of days in the school year and 
pupil/teacher ratio to allow for better 


inter-provincial comparisons. 


That the funding formula to be developed 
recognize the Minister of Education 

and Training's commitment and the 
public's desire that class sizes not 


increase beyond current numbers. 


That the Ministry indicate average class 


size targets on a district school board 

wide basis. The average class size targets 
should be variable by grade/division and 
take into consideration the special needs 


of individual students. 


That schools and district school boards 
continue to have the ability to establish 
individual class sizes which are consistent 


with local needs and priorities. 


That the Grade One and Two Grant be 
folded into the overall per pupil grant 


formula. 


That schools and district school boards be 
required to report annually on efforts to 
respond to changes in funding through 


strategies other than increased class size. 


That any savings realized through 
the restructuring of school boards 


be reinvested in education systems. 


That schools and district school boards 
be required to report annually to the 
Ministry of Education and Training, the 
Education Quality and Accountability 
Office and the public on average class 


size, by grade/division board-wide. 
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That co-operative services among co- 
terminus and neighbouring school boards 
and multi-board consortia be required, 


wherever possible and appropriate. 


That schools and district school boards 
be encouraged to use a team approach to 
staffing in order to assign specific roles 
to certificated teachers and other profes- 
sionals and para-professionals as needed 
to achieve programme goals and desired 


results. 


That the Education Act be amended to 
allow instructors who are not certificated 
teachers to supervise students, under 
specific conditions and circumstances, 
and to deliver certain programmes 


(e.g. guidance, sports, technology). 


That greater co-operation between school 
boards, community agencies, and private 
sector companies be encouraged wherever 
possible and appropriate in order to create 
renewed partnerships and more effective 


service delivery. 


That the Education Quality and 
Accountability Office in partnership 


with The Ontario College of Teachers 
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undertake long term research studies 

of pilot programmes where graduates of 
early childhood education programmes at 
colleges of applied arts and technology 

are employed in junior kindergarten and 
kindergarten programmes in schools, under 


the supervision of certificated teachers. 


That the Education Quality and 
Accountability Office undertake long 
term research studies to determine if 
the various reform initiatives currently 
underway in the province are having a 


positive effect on the quality of education. 


That under the direction of The Ontario 
College of Teachers provision be made by 
means of articulation agreements between 
colleges of applied arts and technology 
and universities to allow the three year 
early childhood education diploma to be 
recognized as one means of entry into a 


teacher education programme. 


That under the direction of The Ontario 
College of Teachers provision be made 
to allow the awarding of a Bachelor of 


Education degree as a first degree. 


That under the direction of The Ontario 


College of Teachers the Bachelor of 


Education degree be awarded on success- 
ful completion of a two-year programme 
or, in the case of a concurrent programme, 
on successful completion of the equiva- 


lent of a two-year education programme. 
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5. Appendices 


ppendix A 


Minister's Referral 
May 29, 1997 


Ann Vanstone 

Dave Cooke 

Co-Chairs 

Education Improvement Commission 
13th Floor, Mowat Block, 900 Bay Street 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1L2 


Dear Ann and Dave, 


1 am writing to seek the advice of the Education Improvement 
Commission on a series of key issues. As you know the government 
is moving to reform major elements of our education systems. In 
doing so we have focussed clearly on having high quality education 
systems in which the achievement of our students is significantly 
improved. We also need to have systems in which school boards 
have the flexibility they need to respond to their local circumstances 
and to reflect the wishes of their communities within the larger 
framework of provincial education policy. This flexibility will also be 
important because one of the goals of reform is about doing things 
differently. Boards must work more efficiently and effectively, and 
more co-operatively and in partnership with others than they have 


in the past. 


I have today initiated a technical consultation on the proposed allo- 
cation model for the school system. I am seeking your advice on the 


elements below which have a significant impact on the assumptions 
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and directions we take in establishing the benchmarks in our new 


fair funding model: 


1. Ways the government can ensure that average class sizes do not 


grow beyond current levels. 


2. Issues affecting the amount and scheduling of instructional 


time that teachers spend with their students. 


3. Ways to give boards more flexibility in their programme delivery 
and school organization while ensuring that educational quality 


is maintained or enhanced. 


In considering these issues and developing your recommendations, 

I would ask that you review what the best practices and standards 
are for these items in other jurisdictions, and particularly in the 
other Canadian provinces. The paramount concern, of course, would 


be the determination of what is in the best interest of students. 


I would appreciate receiving your advice by August 31, 1997 so 
that I may integrate it with the other advice we receive during the 
ministry’ allocation model consultation which will also conclude 


at the end of August. 


Sincerely, 
ee 
joln C. Snobelen 


Minister 


Consultation 
Participants 


Below is a list of participants who were able 
to meet with us during consultations in the 
later half of June and early July. We would 
like to thank all of those who were able to 
attend and share their ideas with us and 
extend our appreciation to those who sent 
written submissions to more fully express 
their ideas on the three questions referred 


to us by the Minister. 


The consultations formally began on Friday, 
June 20 with a teleconference call to 
students organizations and continued on 

to July 26 as we tied up with final meetings 
in Toronto. As we set off for consultations 
across the province, we met with school 
boards, Local Education Improvement 
Committees, School Councils, teaching 
and administration staff and students. Each 
meeting gave the Commission’ Co-Chairs, 
Commissioners and staff from the Research 
and Policy Branch an opportunity to listen 
and dialogue with participants. These 
experiences have been invaluable to us 

in writing the report and making recom- 


mendations to the Minister. 


We understand the difficulties that were 

posed by the timing of the consultations 
during the summer months. We received 
a number of written submissions from 


individuals and groups who were unable to 


attend and have incorporated these into our 
summaries. We regret the absence of a 
strong voice from teachers in our report. 
Although we did hear from a number of 
teachers who chose to contribute their ideas 
as individuals, most sessions planned for 
consultation with teaching representatives 
were not widely attended. As the Education 
Improvement Commission continues to 
investigate issues of relevance to all partners 
in education, we look forward to meeting 
with all members of the education commu- 
nity as we work to further refine our visions 


for the future of education in Ontario. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Representatives from: 


1. Chairs, Directors, Local 
Education Improvement 
Committees & Coordinators 


¢ Dryden Board of Education 
* Dryden RCSS 
OE RCUM 


* Board of Education for the Borough 
of East York 


¢ Board of Education for the City of 
Etobicoke 


* Board of Education for the City of York 


¢ Board of Education for the City of 
orth York 


¢ Board of Education for the City of 
Scarborough 


* Board of Education for the City of 
Toronto 


¢ Metropolitan Toronto School Board 
* Metropolitan Separate School Board 


* Metropolitan Separate School Board 
French Language Section 


¢ Hugh MacMillan 

* Bruce County Board of Education 

¢ Bruce-Grey County RCSSB 

* Cardiff-Bicroft CRCSSB 

* Dufferin County Board of Education 

* Grey County Board of Education 

¢ Haliburton County Board of Education 
¢ Muskoka Board of Education 


¢ Northumberland & Clarington Board of 
Education 


¢ Parry Sound RCSSB 


¢ Penetanguishene Protestant Separate 
School Board 


¢ Peterborough County Board of Education 


* Peterborough Victoria Northumberland & 
Clarington RCSSB 


* Simcoe County Board of Education 


* Simcoe County Board of Education — 
French Language Services 


¢ Simcoe County RCSSB 


¢ Simcoe County RCSSB — 
French Language Services 


* Victoria County Board of Education 
¢ Lakehead District RCSSB 

* Lakehead Board of Education 

¢ Kenora Board of Education 

* Kenora RCSS 

¢ North of Superior District RCSSB 


¢ Nakina District SAB 
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¢ Nakina DSA 

¢ Red Lake Board of Education 

¢ Fort Frances/Rainy River RCSS 

¢ Geraldton RCSS 

* Geraldton District RCSSB 

¢ Nipigon-Red Rock Board of Education 
¢ Lake Superior Board of Education 
* Upsala DSA 

¢ Brant County Board of Education 
¢ Brant RCSSB 

¢ Haldimand Board of Education 

¢ Haldimand-Norfolk RCSSB 


¢ Board of Education of the City of 
Hamilton 


¢ Hamilton-Wentworth RCSSB 

¢ Lincoln County Board of Education 

¢ Lincoln County RCSSB 

* Niagara South Board of Education 

* Norfolk Board of Education 

¢ Waterloo County Board of Education 

* Waterloo Region RCSSB 

¢ Welland County RCSSB 

¢ Wellington County Board of Education 
¢ Wentworth County Board of Education 
¢ North Shore Board of Education 

¢ Sudbury Board of Education 

¢ Sudbury District RCSSB 

¢ Sault Ste Marie District RCSSB 

¢ Espanola Board of Education 


* Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River 
Matheson Board of Education 
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¢ Nipissing District RCSSB 

* Nipissing Board of Education 

¢ North Shore District RCSSB 

* Halton RCSSB 

¢ Halton Board of Education 

* Dufferin-Peel RCSSB 

¢ Peel Board of Education 

* York Region Board of Education 

¢ Durham Region RCSSB 

¢ Durham Board of Education 

* Campbell Children’s School Board 
¢ Essex County Board of Education 
* Essex County RCSSB 

¢ Kent County Board of Education 
¢ Kent County RCSSB 

¢ Lambton County Board of Education 
¢ Lambton County RCSSB 


¢ Board of Education for the City of 
Windsor 


* Windsor RCSSB 
* Hastings Prince Edward County RCSSB 


* Prince Edward County Board of 
Education 


¢ Hastings County Board of Education 


¢ Frontenac-Lennox & Addington County 
RCSSB 


¢ Frontenac County Board of Education 


¢ Lennox & Addington County Board of 
Education 


¢ Frontenac Board of Education 
¢ Elgin County Board of Education 


¢ Elgin County RCSSB 


* London County Board of Education 
¢ London & Middlesex County RCSSB 
¢ Middlesex County Board of Education 
* Oxford County Board of Education 

¢ Oxford County RCSSB 

¢ Huron County Board of Education 

¢ Huron-Perth County RCSSB 

* Perth County Board of Education 

¢ Carleton Board of Education 

* Carleton RCSSB 

* Ottawa RCSSB 

* Ottawa Board of Education 


¢ Prescott & Russell County Board of 
Education 


* Prescott & Russell Césc DIf 

¢ Renfrew County Board of Education 

¢ Renfrew County RCSSB 

¢ Lanark County Board of Education 

¢ Lanark Lees & Grenville County RCSSB 


¢ Stormont Dundas & Glengarry County 
Board of Education 


¢ Stormont Dundas & Glengarry County 
RCSSB 


* Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River 
Matheson Board of Education 


* Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River 
Matheson RCSSB 


¢ Timiskaming Board of Education 
¢ Timmins Cés RCSB 

¢ Timmins Board of Education 

¢ Hearst District RCSSB 


¢ Hearst Board of Education 


a ee 


2. Representatives of Hamilton * Huron County Board of Education 
Non-Teaching Staff 


* Lincoln County Board of Education * Huron-Perth County RCSSB 
Fe _ gael for the Borough of ¢ Niagara South Board of Education ¢ Perth County Board of Education 
ast Yor 
* Norfolk Board of Education * Carleton Board of Education 
* Board of Education for the City of 
Etobicoke ¢ Waterloo County Board of Education * Carleton RCSSB 
* Board of Education for the City of York * Waterloo Region RCSSB * Ottawa RCSSB 
* Board of Education for the City of North * Manitoulin Board of Education * Ottawa Board of Education 
York * Sudbury Board of Education ¢ Prescott & Russell County Board 
* Board of Education for the City of Education 


fT, ¢ Sudbury District RCSSB 
of Loronto ¢ Prescott & Russell Cécs DIf 


¢ Metropolitan Toronto School Board SEGRE OA eaahe ECGS * Renfrew County RCSSB 


P ¢ Timmins Céc RCSB 
* Metropolitan Separate School Board ¢ Lanark County Board of Education 


: ¢ Halton Board of Education 
* Metropolitan Separate School Board * Stormont Dundas & Glengarry County 


French Language Section ° Dufferin-Peel RCSSB Roar of Bducaion 
* Bruce-Grey County RCSSB * Peel Board of Education ¢ Stormont Dundas & Glengarry 
¢ Dufferin County Board of Education * York Region Board of Education County RCSSB 
* Haliburton County Board of Education * Campbell Children’s School Board 3. School Council Reps 
* Muskoka Board of Education * Essex County Board of Education ¢ Dryden RCSS 
* Peterborough County Board of Education * Essex County RCSSB * Fort Frances-Rainy River RCSS 
* Peterborough Victoria Northumberland & * Kent County Board of Education * Lakehead Board 

Clarington RCSSB 

¢ Kent County RCSSB ¢ Lakehead District RCSS 

¢ Simcoe County Board of Education — ise ; 

French Language Services ¢ Lambton County Board of Education * North of Superior District RCSS 
* Simcoe County RCSSB ¢ Lambton County RCSSB * Board of Education for the Borough of 

East York 
* Lake Superior Board of Education + Windsor RCSSB 
¢ Board of Education for the City of 
* North of Superior District RCSSB + Elgin County Board of Education Etobicoke 
* Lakehead Board of Education * Elgin County RCSSB * Board of Education for the City of York 
¢ Lake Superior Board of Education ¢ London County Board of Education ¢ Board of Education for the City of 
¢ Brant County Board of Education ¢ London & Middlesex County RCSSB North York 
* Haldimand Board of Education ¢ Middlesex County Board of Education * Board of Education for the City of 
Scarborough 

. i - ° f Educati 

Haldimand-Norfolk RCSSB Oxford County Board of Education » Board of Education for he cup 
¢ Board of Education for the City ¢ Oxford County RCSSB of Toronto 
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¢ Metropolitan Separate School Board 
French Language Section 


Bruce County Board of Education 


Dufferin County Board of Education 

* Grey County Board of Education 

¢ Haliburton County Board of Education 

¢ Muskoka Board of Education 

* Peterborough County Board of Education 


* Peterborough Victoria Northumberland & 
Clarington RCSSB 


* Simcoe County Board of Education 


* Simcoe County Board of Education — 
French Language Services 


¢ Simcoe County RCSSB 


Simcoe County RCSSB — French Language 
Services 


* Victoria County Board of Education 
* Brant County Board of Education 

¢ Brant County RCSSB 
Haldimand-Norfolk RCSSB 


Hamilton-Wentworth RCSSB 
* Lincoln County Board of Ed 


¢ Lincoln County RCSSB 


Niagara South Board of Education 


¢ Norfolk Board of Education 


Waterloo County Board of Education 


Welland County RCSSB 


Wentworth County Board of Education 
¢ Manitoulin Board of Education 

¢ Sudbury Board of Education 

¢ Sudbury District RCSSB 


* Nipissing District RCSSB 
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¢ Timmins Board of Education 

¢ Timmins Céc RCSSB 

¢ Halton Board of Education 

¢ Halton RCSSB 

¢ Durham Region RCSSB 

* Durham Board of Education 

* Campbell Children’s School Board 
¢ Essex County Board of Education 
¢ Essex County RCSB 

¢ Kent County Board of Education 
¢ Lambton County Board of Education 
* Lambton County RCSSB 


* Board of Education for the City of 
Windsor 


¢ Windsor RCSSB 


¢ Frontenac-Lennox & Addington County 
RCSSB 


¢ Frontenac County Board of Education 


* Lennox & Addington County Board of 
Education 


¢ Prince Edward County Board of 
Education 


¢ Hastings County Board of Education 

¢ Elgin County Board of Education 

* Elgin County RCSSB 

¢ London County Board of Education 

¢ London & Middlesex County RCSSB 
¢ Middlesex County Board of Education 
¢ Oxford County Board of Education 

¢ Oxford County RCSSB 

¢ Huron County Board of Education 


¢ Huron-Perth County RCSSB 


* Perth County Board of Education 
* Ottawa RCSSB 
* Ottawa Board of Education 


* Prescott & Russell County Board of 
Education 


* Prescott & Russell County English 
Language RCSSB 


¢ Renfrew County RCSSB 


* Leeds & Grenville County Board of 
Education 


¢ Stormont Dundas & Glengarry County 
Board of Education 


4. Teaching Staff 


* Board of Education for the Borough of 
East York 


* Board of Education for the City of 
Etobicoke 


* Board of Education for the City of York 


* Board of Education for the City of 
North York 


* Grey County Board of Education 
¢ Muskoka Board of Education 


* Peterborough Victoria Northumberland & 
Clarington RCSSB 


* Upsala DSA 

¢ Haldimand Board of Education 

¢ Haldimand-Norfolk RCSSB 

* City of Hamilton Board of Education 
¢ Hamilton-Wentworth RCSSB 

* Lincoln County RCSSB 

* Norfolk Board of Education 

¢ Waterloo County Board of Education 


¢ Welland County RCSSB 


¢ Wellington County Board of Education * Board of Education for the City of * Ontario Chamber of Commerce 
Windsor 


¢ Wentworth County Board of Education association des enseignantes et des 
= Sudbury Board of Education ¢ Frontenac County Board of Education enseignants franco-ontariens (AEFO) 
* Cochrane Iroquois Falls/Black River tee & Addington County Board of . ‘aioe a ores Parent-Teacher 
Foard of Educition ucation ssociations’ of Ontario 
* Essex County Board of Education ° Naat & Addington County ¢ Advisory Committee on Special Education 
Bie eCounty RCSSB C Association des agentes et agents de 
* Elgin County Board of Education supervision franco-ontariens (ASFO) 
¢ Kent County RCSSB é : 
* London County Board of Education ¢ Ontario Association of School Business 
* Lambton County RCSSB Officials (OASBO) 
* Middlesex County Board of Education 
¢ Windsor RCSSB ¢ Ontario Catholic Supervisory Officers’ 


* Oxford County RCSSB Bak : 
¢ Elgin County Board of Education Association (OCSOA) 


ase * Huron County Board of Education * Ontario Separate School Business 
¢ Elgin County RCSSB ea tips. 
* Perth County Board of Education Officials’ Association (OSSBOA) 


See ou oard! of Education ¢ association des enseignantes et des 


¢« London & Middlesex County RCSSB 6. Organizations enseignants franco-ontariens (AEFO) 
y 8g 

¢ Oxford County Board of Education * Ontario College of Teachers * association francaise des conseils 

* Oxford County RCSSB ¢ Ontario Catholic Students’ Councils scolaires de Ontario (AFCSO) 


Federation ¢ association franco-ontarienne des 


ere Oye and ol Education conseils d’écoles catholiques (AFOCEC) 


* Ontario Secondary School Students’ 
Association * Ontario Public School Boards’ 
Association (OPSBA) 


¢ Huron-Perth County RCSSB 


* Prescott & Russell County Board of + Féderation de la Jeunesse Franco- 


oe Ontarienne ¢ Ontario Separate School Trustees’ 
¢ Leeds & Grenville County Board of ° FESFO Association 
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